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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  determine  whether 
any  relationship  exists  between  the  time  preschool  children 
spend  continuously  in  one  play  activity  and  the  time  they 
participate  in  social  groups.  In  watching  a group  of 
three-year-old  children  at  play  in  a nursery  school,  some 
were  observed  to  shift  rapidly  from  one  activity  to  another, 
never  settling  down  for  a prolonged  period.  Others  remained 
engaged  in  an  activity  for  an  extended  time.  It  was  also 
noted  that  certain  children  played  alone  while  others  fre- 
quently joined  groups  of  playmates.  The  Indication  of  these 
types  of  behavior  presented  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  correlation  between  the  length  of  the  interest-span 
focused  on  materials  or  physical  activity  and  the  interest- 
span  focused  on  children  to  the  extent  that  social  contact 
was  made . 

"Attention- span”  was  used  at  first  to  designate  the 
behavior  characteristic  which  was  being  measured.  This  was 
later  changed  because  the  observations  included  short 
lapses  of  attention  as  part  of  the  total  period  of  sustained 
interest.  The  term  "interest-span,"  as  used  by  Herring  and 
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Koch,^  was  substituted  to  indicate  the  time  an  individual 
child  spent  in  a particular  activity  or  as  a member  of  a 
social  group. 

Techniques  of  preschool  child  guidance  are  influenced 
by  the  indication  that  certain  behavior  characteristics  are 
usually  present  at  definite  age  levels.  Any  study  which 
adds  information  concerning  the  existence  of  a particular 
trait,  or  its  relationship  to  another,  is  of  value  to  those 
concerned  with  the  development  of  young  children.  If  a 
positive  relationship  should  be  found  to  exist  between 
interest-span  toward  activity  and  interest-span  toward 
social  participation,  parents  and  teachers  might  change 
their  techniques  of  guidance.  This  study  was  carried  out 
to  determine  to  what  degree,  if  any,  these  characteristics 
of  interest  are  related. 


1Amanda  Herring  and  Helen  Lois  Koch,  UA  Study  of  Some 
Factors  Influencing  the  Interest  Span  of  Preschool  Children," 
Pedagogical  Seminary  and  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology 
( December,  1930) , 38: 250 . 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

The  review  of  literature  included  studies  in  three 
areas:  social  participation,  attention  and  interest,  and 
techniques  of  obtaining  data  concerning  the  behavior  of  the 
preschool  child. 


Social  Participation 

Many  studies  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  social 

relationships  of  nursery  school  children.  Koch,1 2  in  a 

study  of  popularity,  took  17  four-year-old  nursery  school 

children  as  subjects.  She  held  the  viewpoint  that 

one  index  of  the  success  with  which  an  individual 
has  taken  his  place  in  a social  group  is  the 
degree  to  which  he  is  engaged  by  the  group,  the 
extent  to  which  his  associates  like  to  work  and 
play  with  him.  "Social  effectiveness,"  so 
defined,  we  term  popularity. 

The  indices  she  compiled  in  her  study  show  compliance, 
respect  for  property  rights,  a tendency  to  ask  for  com- 
mendation, and  a tendency  to  tattle  to  be  traits  having  a 
positive  correlation  with  popularity. 


1Helen  Lois  Koch,  "Popularity  in  Preschool  Children: 
Some  Related  Factors  and  a Technique  for  Its  Measurement," 
Child  Development  (June,  1933),  4:164-75. 

2Ibid.,  p.  164. 
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Believing  that  the  positive  as  well  as  the  defensive 
and  negative  reactions  are  needed  to  be  understood  for  the 
total  picture  of  the  preschool  child's  social  adjustment, 
Murphy  made  a study  of  sympathetic  responses.  She  took 
three  hundred  hours  of  observation  of  two  groups  of  chil- 
dren, 20  children  aged  thirty-seven  to  forty-seven  months 
in  one  group,  19  children  aged  twenty-eight  to  fifty-four 
months  in  the  second.  She  concluded  that  while  conflicts 
are  frequent  in  a three-year-old  group  there  is  also  present 
a "wide  variety  of  cooperative,  friendly,  and  sympathetic 

4 

responses  to  other  children  and  adults,"  which  indicates 
that  the  same  social  responses  which  are  present  in  adult 
society  are  being  made  in  nursery  school. 

The  age  at  which  social  participation  begins  varies 
with  the  individual  child.  It  seems  evident  to  several 
writers  that  by  the  age  of  three  years  definite  social 
awareness  and  relationships  have  developed. 

Social  activity  at  the  two-year  level  was  discovered 
to  be  Infrequent  by  Arrington,^  occurring  on  an  average  in 
no  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  time  Intervals  recorded  In 

Lois  Barclay  Murphy,  Social  Behavior  and  Child  Per- 
sonality. New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1937. 

4Ibld. , p.  23. 

5Ruth  E.  Arrington,  Interrelation  in  the  Behavior  of 
Young  Children,  Child  Development  Monographs  No.  8.  New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1932. 
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her  observations.  She  found  cooperative  group  play  appear- 
ing toward  the  end  of  the  second  year.  At  the  three-year 
level  there  was  twice  as  great  a frequency  of  social  activi- 
ty as  at  the  two-year  level. 

Green,  in  a study  of  group  play,  reported  that  the 
amount  of  group  play  increases  with  age  and  also  the  size 
of  group  in  which  children  play.  In  another  study  of 
friendships  and  quarrels  she  found  the  number  of  friends 
to  increase  from  two  to  three  years  and  the  depth  of 
friendship  to  increase  from  three  to  five  years. 

Q 

According  to  Barker,  in  a study  of  the  social- 
material  activities  of  16  children  in  a two-  and  three- 
year  age  group,  a small  positive  relationship  exists 
between  mental  age  and  the  number  of  social  contacts. 

She  concluded  that  about  50  per  cent  of  all  activities 
had  to  do  with  materials  and  only  16  per  cent  were  social. 

Social  behavior  among  preschool  children  is  not  a 


Elise  Hart  Green,  "Group  Play  and  Quarreling  Among 
Preschool  Children,"  Child  Development  (December,  1953), 
4:302-307. 

7Elise  Hart  Green,  "Friendships  and  Quarrels  Among 
Preschool  Children,"  Child  Development  (September,  1933), 
4:237-252. 

Q 

Margaret  Barker,  "A  Preliminary  Report  on  the 
Social-Material  Activities  of  Children,"  pp.  22-54. 

Dorothy  Swaine  Thomas  and  associates,  Some  New  Techniques 
for  Studying  Social  Behavior.  New  York:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1929. 
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constant  factor.  Hagman  disclosed  great  variability  in 
the  companionship  indexes  she  compiled  from  observations 
taken  on  the  companionships  of  two  groups  of  preschool 
children,  one  group  consisting  of  15  two-year-olds  and  the 
second  of  24  four-year-olds.  By  comparing  graphs  which  were 
drawn  to  show  the  distribution  of  companionship  indexes  of 
individual  children  it  was  evident  that  some  children  dis- 
tributed their  contacts  among  a large  number  of  their  school 
mates  while  others  reacted  to  one  individual  in  over  40  per 
cent  of  the  occasions  presenting  an  opportunity . 

Beaver,10  in  her  research  on  social  contacts  made  by 
52  children  in  two  nursery  school  groups,  stated  "that 
variability  /In  number  of  contact^  ma7  an  important 
character  trait."11  She  found  that  the  children  who 
averaged  fewer  contacts  during  each  five-minute  observation 
showed  greater  variability  in  number  of  contacts  from  one 
observation  to  another. 

Some  studies  have  made  some  conclusions  on  the  effect 
of  nursery  school  on  social  behavior.  Parten  and 

^Elizabeth  Pleger  Eagman,  The  Companionships  of  Pre - 
school  Children.  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  University  of  Iowa  Press, 
1933. 

10Alma  P.  Beaver,  The  Initiation  of  Social  Contacts  by 
Preschool  Children.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications , 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1932. 

^Ibld.  , p.  40. 
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Newhall  observed  42  nursery  school  children,  aged  two  to 
five,  to  determine  the  degree  of  social  participation.  They 
computed  social  participation  scores  by  giving  the  designated 
weights  to  the  following  categories:  unoccupied  behavior  -3, 
solitary  play  -2,  onlooker  behavior  -1,  parallel  play  +1, 
associative  play  +2,  cooperative  play  +3.  Their  records 
showed  a tendency  toward  increased  social  participation 

during  the  course  of  the  school  term. 

13 

A study  by  Hattwick  on  the  influence  of  nursery 
school  attendance  dealt  with  ratings  taken  in  17  nursery 
schools  over  a two-year  period.  Between  400  and  600  chil- 
dren were  rated  and  two  groups  of  106  children  each  were 
selected  for  comparison.  These  children  differed  in  nursery 
school  attendance,  but  matched  child  for  child  a3  to  chrono- 
logical age,  sex,  nationality,  race,  and  economic  level. 

From  the  ratings  given  on  sixty  behavior  items  concerning 
routine  habits  and  personality  characteristics,  Hattwick 
reported  children  to  be  more  sociable  in  reaction  after 
longer  attendance  at  nursery  school. 

Horowitz  and  Smith  found  indications  "that  nursery 
schools  seem  to  be  decreasing  the  tendency  of  children  to 

•^Mildred  Parten  and  S.  M.  Newhall , "Social  Behavior  of 
PreSchool  Children,"  pp.  509-526.  Roger  Barker,  Jacob  S. 
Kounin,  and  Hubert  F.  Wright,  editors.  Child  Behavior  and 
Development . New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1943. 

•^Berta  Weiss  Hattwick,  "The  Influence  of  Nursery  School 
Attendance  upon  the  Behavior  and  Personality  of  the  Preschool 
Child,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Education  (December,  1936), 
5:180-90-: * 
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manifest  behavior  of  the  inactive  mode  and  increasing  the 

display  of  the  active  forms.”14 

15 

Jersild  and  Fite,  judging  the  influence  of  nursery 
school  experience  on  children's  social  adjustments,  stated 
that  children  showed  a carry-over  of  special  companionships 
from  the  preceding  year,  but  even  after  they  had  discounted 
for  this  fact  they  discovered,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  children  who  had  previously  attended  nursery  school  to 
be  somewhat  more  sociable  than  those  who  had  not.  Their 
averages  showed  "a  sharp  increase  in  proportion  of  the  time 
spent  in  social  contacts  in  the  spring  as  compared  with  the 
fall."16 

17 

According  to  Mallay  the  time  spent  in  social  contact 
during  free  play  increased  from  54.7  per  cent  in  the  fall 
to  66.9  per  cent  in  the  spring,  and  in  group  contacts  from 
22.2  per  cent  in  the  fall  to  46.2  per  cent  in  the  spring. 

14Eugene  L.  Horowitz  and  Randolf  B.  Smith,  "Social 
Relations  and  Personality  Patterning  in  PreSchool  Children," 
Pedagogical  Seminary  and  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology 
( "June , 1939 ) “ “54s  547“ 

16Arthur  T.  Jersild  and  Mary  D.  Fite,  The  Influence  of 
Nursery  School  Experience  on  Children's  Social  Adjustments. 
New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1959. 

16lbid. . p.  102. 

^Helena  Mallay,  "Growth  in  Social  Behavior  and  Mental 
Ability  after  Six  Months  in  Nursery  School,"  Child  Develop- 
ment (December,  1935),  6:303-309. 
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Her  results  also  showed  an  increase  in  attention-span  after 

six  months  in  nursery  school. 

Two  studies  include  findings  related  to  the  relation- 

18 

ship  of  sex  and  social  participation.  Challman  disclosed 
that  boys  have  a slight  tendency  to  form  stronger  friend- 
ships with  other  boys  as  they  grow  older  and  that  children 
tend  to  form  friendships  with  members  of  their  own  sex. 
Jersild  and  Fite  also  stated  that  "play  between  members  of 
the  same  sex  predominated  over  play  between  boys  and  girls. 

Hubbard  reported  that  "on  the  average  children  who 
were  played  with  for  the  longest  time  spent  a slightly 
larger  percentage  of  time  in  social  si tuations . "20 


Interest  and  Attention 

The  tendency  to  continue  an  activity  has  been  the  sub- 
ject for  several  studies  under  various  headings.  Interest- 
span,  attention,  usage-span,  perseveration  are  all  terms 
used  to  denote  this  characteristic  which  is  evident  in 
the  play  activities  of  the  nursery  school  child. 


■^Robert  C.  Challman.  "Factors  Influencing  Friendships 
Among  Preschool  Children,"  Child  Development  (June,  1932), 
3:146-158. 

19 

Jersild  and  Fite,  op . cit . . p.  107. 

2(^Ruth  M.  Hubbard,  "A  Method  of  Studying  Spontaneous 
Group  Formation,"  p.  84.  Dorothy  Swaine  Thomas  and 
associates.  Some  Mew  Techniques  for  Studying  Social  Be- 
havior.  New  York:  teachers  College, " Columbia  University, 
1929. 
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The  first  laboratory  approach  to  the  study  of  attention 

21 

of  preschool  children  was  conducted  by  Brown.  Her  sub- 
jects were  20  five-year-old  children  who  each  participated 
for  ten  days.  The  experiment  was  a continuous  reaction, 
one  which  used  four  flashing  lights  in  a row,  set  as  eyes 
of  two  cats,  as  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  subject  was 
required  to  react  to  the  flashing  of  these  lights  by  press- 
ing a button  as  the  corresponding  light  showed.  A kymo- 
graph record  was  made  of  the  responses.  She  found  that  the 
subjects  making  the  most  successful  adaptation  to  the  experi- 
ment expressed  through  their  total  organism  "a  complete 
readiness  and  singleness  of  purpose.  She  also  concluded 

that  "a  condition  of  emotional  stability  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial for  successful  responses  in  all  situations  requiring 

23 

concentration  of  attention." 

24 

Bestor  set  up  experimental  situations  with  meaning- 
less materials  in  order  to  differentiate  between  attention 
and  interest  in  activity.  She  concluded  that  there  was  no 
relationship  between  a tendency  to  perseveration  and  a 
tendency  to  shift  the  attention. 

21Muriel  Brown,  "Continuous  Reaction  as  a Measure  of 
Attention,"  Child  Development  (December,  1930),  1:255-291. 

22Ibid. , p.  272. 

25Ibld. . p.  287. 

24Mary  Frances  Bestor,  "A  Study  of  Attention  in  Young 
Children,"  Child  Development  (December,  1934),  5:368-380. 
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25 

Herring  and  Koch  observed  the  interest-span  of  40 
two-year  old  and  40  four-year-old  children  in  their  homes 
as  they  reacted  to  a set  of  playthings  provided  by  the 
observer.  They  reported  the  interest-span  to  vary  with  the 
type  of  toy  and  the  age  of  the  child.  The  interest-span 

increased  somewhat  with  age. 

26 

Van  Alstyne  discovered  a consistent  increase  in  the 
length  of  attention-span  from  year  to  year  in  her  study  of 
free-play  activities  of  146  children  ranging  from  two  to 
five  years.  The  average  attention-span  for  all  materials 
was  figured  with  the  following  results:  6.9  minutes  for 
two-year-olds,  8.9  minutes  for  three-year-olds,  11.4 
minutes  for  four-year-old3 , and  12.6  minutes  for  five-year- 
olds  . 

27 

Bridges,  in  her  study  of  the  occupational  interests 
of  four-year-old  children,  ascertained  the  usual  time  spent 
on  one  occupation  during  free  play  to  be  six  minutes.  In 
the  same  study  she  reported  that  in  a previous  study  three- 


^Amanda  Herring  and  Helen  Lois  Koch,  "A  Study  of  Some 
Factors  Influencing  the  Interest  Span  of  Preschool  Children,' 
Pedagogical  Seminary  and  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology 
(December",  1930")  ,"  38:249-279. 

26Dorothy  Van  Alstyne,  Play  Behavior  and  Choice  of 
Play  Materials  of  Preschool  Children.  Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago,  1952. 

^K.  M.  Banham  Bridges,  "The  Occupational  Interests  and 
Attention  of  Four-Year-Old  Children,"  Pedagogical  Seminary 
and  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology  (December,  1929),  36: 
551-570. 
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year-olds  were  found  to  usually  spend  about  eight  minutes 

at  a single  occupation.  She  discerned  fewer  instances  among 

the  three-year-olds  where  more  than  twenty-five  minutes  were 

spent  with  one  set  of  material  than  among  the  four-year- 

olds,  but  the  longest  time,  about  thirty-five  minutes,  was 

much  the  same  for  either  group. 

28 

Bott  reported  that  certain  toys  are  used  by  all 

children  in  the  group,  "although  the  quality  and  amount  of 

play  and  the  degree  of  persistence  with  these  materials  may 

29 

vary  greatly  as  between  older  and  younger  children."  She 

found  that  the  attention-span  during  free-play  periods 

ranged  from  1 to  7.5  minutes  for  two-year-olds,  from  1 to 

12  minutes  for  three-year-olds,  and  from  1.7  to  14  minutes 

for  four-year-olds,  the  respective  group  averages  being 

2.5,  4*7,  and  5.6  minutes. 

30 

Schacter  discovered  no  appreciable  differences  in 
the  attention-span  in  the  three,  four,  and  five-year  age 
levels  in  the  observations  she  took  on  the  responses  of 
36  children  to  six  definite  manipulative  situations.  She 
states  that  preschool  children  may  in  general  be  expected 

OQ 

E.  A.  Bott,  and  others,  Observation  and  Training  of 
Fundamental  Habits  In  Young  Children.  Worcester,  Mass.: 

Clark  tJniversity,  1928. 

29Ibid. , p.  70. 

^Ofielen  S.  Schacter,  "A  Method  for  Measuring  the  Sus- 
tained Attention  of  Preschool  Children,"  Pedagogical  Seminary 
and  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology  ( June , 19 33; , 42 : 339 -371 . 
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to  sustain  attention  within  a range  of  eight  to  twelve 
minutes  depending  upon  the  activity.  In  reviewing  other 
studies  she  reports 


The  first  published  account  of  a study  using 
preschool  age  subjects  was  that  of  Bertrand31  in 
1925.  This  simulates  the  observational  method, 
already  described,  in  that  children,  ranging  in 
age  from  two  to  six  years,  were  allowed  to  choose 
any  of  a number  of  educational  games  displayed  on 
a schoolroom  table  and  to  play  with  it  as  long  as 
they  chose ... .Bertrand  presented  results  showing 
that  the  time  spent  with  a chosen  toy  Increased 
with  the  age  of  the  subject,  that  the  means  for 
the  girls  were  slightly  higher  than  those  for  the 
boys,  and  that  the  individual  children  varied  in 
their  attention-spans  on  different  days. 32 


Techniques  of  Obtaining  Data 
The  nursery  school  has  been  chosen  by  many  investi- 
gators as  the  laboratory  for  studies  of  the  preschool 
child.  Various  methods  have  been  used  in  these  studies, 
but  the  majority  of  students  consider  the  observational 

method  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

33 

Barker  used  a five-minute  record  for  each  of  16 
children  in  the  two-  and  three-year  age  group,  classifying 


activities  under  self,  material,  social,  and  miscellaneous. 
She  recorded  her  observations  by  an  activity  code  charted 
on  plans  of  the  playground  and  yard  which  included  the 

'^1F.  L.  Bertrand,  Contribution  a 1' etude  psycho- 
genetique  de  l’attention,  Annee  psychol.,  1925,  26:155-158. 
Cited  by  Helen  S.  Schacter,  op . cit . , p.  344. 

32 

Schacter,  op.  cit. , pp.  344-345. 

35Barker,  op.  cit . . pp.  22-54. 
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placement  of  equipment.  By  means  of  letters,  lines,  and 

marginal  notes  she  charted  the  exact  place  of  activity  as 

well  as  the  time  and  type. 

34 

Loomis,  by  means  of  a code,  registered  on  a record 
form  the  number  of  times  each  child  spontaneously  made  or 
received  a physical  contact  during  a thirty-minute  period. 

She  concluded  that  "a  fifteen  minute  period  would  be  a better 
length  for  a single  observation  than  thirty  minutes."3& 

An  observation  card  was  composed  by  Bowley56  in  devis- 
ing a method  for  rating  sociability  in  young  children.  On 
this  card  activities  were  checked  during  thirty-minute 
periods  by  a plus  sign  under  the  appropriate  heading,  also 
the  length  of  the  contact  was  recorded  in  number  of  seconds 
and  a verbatim  report  of  language  used.  She  assigned  values 
to  varying  degrees  of  social  participation  and  from  these 
obtained  a social  index  for  each  child  observed. 

A half -minute  period  during  free  play  was  observed  by 
37 

Horowitz  and  Smith  in  their  study  of  social  relations  and 


34 

Alice  M.  Loomis,  "Preliminary  Study  of  the  Physical 
Contacts  of  Nursery  School  Children,"  pp.  55-75,  in  Dorothy 
Swaine  Thomas  and  associates.  Some  New  Techniques  for 
Studying  Social  Behavior.  New  ¥ork:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1929. 

35Ibld. . p.  73. 

3®Agatha  Bowley,  "A  Method  of  Rating  Sociability  in 
Young  Children,"  Pedagogical  Seminary  and  Journal  of  Genetic 
Psychology  ( September7  1934),  45 : 266-269 . 

^7Horowitz  and  Smith,  op . clt . , pp.  337-339. 
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personality  patterning  in  preschool  children.  Twenty  such 
records  were  taken  for  each  child  in  thirteen  schools.  The 
recording  was  done  immediately  after  the  observation  by 
recording  the  analyzed  behavior  in  the  appropriate  category. 

Observations  of  one-minute  duration  were  made  by  Parten 
38 

and  Newhall  to  determine  degrees  of  social  participation. 
They  assumed  that  short-time  distributed  samples  were  as 
good  as  prolonged  ones  and  stated  that  later  work  proved 
its  superiority. 

Friendships  and  quarrels  among  preschool  children  were 
59 

studied  by  Green.  She  considered  the  thirty-3econd  inter- 
val long  enough  to  obtain  the  desired  information.  After 
making  40  thirty-second  observations  on  40  children  ranging 
in  age  from  two  to  five  years,  she  computed  three  types  of 
indices:  friendship,  quarrelsome,  and  a quarrelsome- 
friendliness ratio. 

40 

Goodenough  reported  a study  on  the  interrelationships 
in  the  behavior  of  young  children.  The  short  observational 
method  was  used.  Twenty-five  one-minute  observations  were 
taken  on  different  days  of  33  children,  aged  twenty-seven 
to  fifty-nine  months.  The  one-minute  observations  were 

38 

Parten  and  Newhall,  op . cit . , p.  511. 

^Elise  Hart  Green,  "Friendships  and  Quarrels  Among  Pre- 
school Children,"  Child  Development  (September,  1933),  4:247-j 
252. 

^Florence  L.  Goodenough,  "inter-relationships  in  the 
Behavior  of  Young  Children,"  Child  Development  (March,  1930), 
1:29-47. 
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recorded  In  4 fifteen-second  periods.  In  her  discussion  of 
results  Goodenough  states,  "the  method  of  short-samples  has 
shown  itself  to  be  a useful  means  of  studying  the  spon- 


Challman  also  used  a fifteen-second  period  of  observa- 
tion in  his  study  of  friendship  among  preschool  children  in 
which  he  reported  on  200  hours  of  observation  of  33  children. 

Arrington  devised  a form  on  which  she  recorded  types 
of  activity  simultaneously  with  "degree  of  persistence  as 
determined  by  duration  of  activities  and  frequency  of  breaks 
in  the  continuity  of  activity."  Dividing  the  five-minute 
record  form  into  blocks  denoting  five-second  intervals,  a 
continuous  line  through  succeeding  squares  was  used  to 
record  the  duration  of  a specific  activity.  Twenty-four 
such  records  were  taken  on  20  children,  sixteen  to  thirty- 
two  months  in  age.  "Results  of  the  study  indicate  that  a 
minimum  of  24  five-minute  records  of  activity  is  needed  to 
obtain  an  adequate  sampling  of  the  behavior  of  individual 
children.  For  certain  types  of  activity,  notably  physical 
contacts,  laughing  and  crying,  a longer  period  of  observa- 

„44 

tion  is  to  be  desired. 


taneous  behavior  of  young  children  in  nursery  school." 


41 


42 


41Ibid. , p.  46. 


Challman,  op.  clt . t 

45Arrington,  op.  cit. , 
44 

Ibid. , p.  152. 


p.  147. 


p.  107. 
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45 

Jack  * took  22  two-minute  observations  on  each  of  18 

children  in  her  study  of  ascendant  behavior.  She  considered 

these  to  be  a reliable  measure  of  social  responsiveness. 

46 


Hagman  in  her  research  work  on  the  companionships  of 
preschool  children  took  observations  among  two  groups  of 
children  by  recording  every  three  minutes  the  companions 
of  each  member  of  the  group.  Six  observations  were  taken 
daily  with  a total  of  789  completed  in  First  Group  and  535 
in  Second  Group.  From  these  records  she  computed  companion- 
ship indexes. 

Fewer  studies  have  been  made  on  the  duration  of  time 

spent  in  one  activity  than  those  concerned  with  social 

47 

participation.  Bertrand  recorded  the  length  of  time  a 
child  spent  playing  with  a selected  educational  game. 
Thirty-six  subjects,  ranging  in  age  from  two  to  six  years, 
were  each  seen  18  times.  This  did  not  include  measurement 

of  other  types  of  activity  carried  on  during  free  play. 

40  49 

Brown's  experimental  method,  Schacter's  use  of 

50 

six  manipulative  situations,  and  Herring  and  Koch's 


45Lois  m.  Jack  and  associates.  Behavior  of  the  Preschool 
Child.  University  of  Iowa  Studies,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Uni- 
versity  of  Iowa  Press,  1934. 

46Hagman,  op.  clt..  p.  20. 

47 

'Bertrand,  op.  clt. 

4ft 

^ Brown,  op.  clt. 

4^Schacter,  op.  cit. 

5°Herring  and  Koch,  op.  cit. 
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presentation  of  a definite  set  of  toys  are  not  studies 
which  measure  the  free  choice  of  children's  play  activity 

which  is  included  in  the  following  three  studies. 

51 

Bridges  observed  the  occupational  interests  and 
attention  of  14  four-year-old  children.  By  means  of  a 
vertical  line  across  horizontal  lines  denoting  time  she 
recorded  the  interruptions  in  activity  by  breaks  in  the 
line  and  distractions  by  code  letters  which  designated  the 
type  of  distraction.  She  thus  noted  the  exact  time  spent 

on  each  occupation. 

52 

McDowell  observed  attention-span  as  well  as  fre- 
quency of  choice  and  the  use  of  play  materials  in  her 
attempt  to  determine  the  interests  of  two-  and  three-year- 
old  children  in  play  materials.  She  took  fifteen  observa- 
tion hours  on  each  of  20  children,  aged  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  months.  On  the  recording  sheet  the  exact  time 
the  child  began  and  finished  using  a toy  or  material  was 

noted  as  a measurement  of  his  attention-span. 

53 

Van  Alstyne's  use  of  the  observational  method  in 
her  study  of  play  behavior  and  choice  of  play  materials  of 
preschool  children  is  valuable  for  the  present  study  in 

Cl 

°-LBridges,  op.  cit. 

52Marion  S.  McDowell,  "Frequency  of  Choice  of  Play 
Materials  by  Preschool  Children,"  Child  Development  (Decem- 
ber, 1937),  8:305-310. 

53Van  Alstyne,  op.  cit. 
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that  she  found  It  possible  for  one  observer  to  report  on 
the  attention- span  of  seven  to  eight  children. 

The  research  reports  reviewed  have  indicated  that  many 
aspects  of  the  social  behavior  of  preschool  children  have 
been  studied  by  a variety  of  techniques.  They  have  de- 
scribed various  investigations  which  have  been  conducted  to 
determine  the  length  of  attention-spans  and  the  interest 
taken  in  definite  occupations  and  activities.  No  study 
was  discovered  which  dealt  with  the  relationship  of  the 
length  of  time  spent  at  one  occupation  and  the  duration  of 
social  contacts  which  was  the  basis  for  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  STUDY 


Procedure 

In  determining  the  procedure  for  obtaining  data  it  was 

decided  to  use  the  observational  method  as  has  been  done  by 

the  majority  of  students  of  preschool  behavior.  Stoddard1 2 

defined  it  as  "that  method  in  which  the  child's  spontaneous 

behavior  is  watched  and  recorded,  but  in  which  no  attempt 

is  made  to  elicit  a specific  response  or  type  of  response 
o 

in  the  child."  Because  the  child  is  not  required  to  co- 
operate, more  reliable  information  can  be  obtained  of  his 
usual  course  of  action.  The  recording  of  behavior  usually 
causes  no  deviation  from  his  customary  mode,  beyond  an  oc- 
casional short  initial  period  of  curiosity  concerning  the 
adult  who  is  taking  notes.  The  defined  physical  limits  of 
the  nursery  school  yard  and  room,  together  with  the  fairly 
stable  composition  of  the  group,  contribute  to  the  ease  of 
obtaining  data  on  a definite  behavior  characteristic. 

A variety  of  techniques  have  been  employed  under  the 


£2> 


1George  D.  Stoddard  and  Beth  L.  Wellman, 
Hew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1934. 


2Ibid., 


p.  11. 
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3 

observational  method.  For  this  study  Challman's  method  of 
entering  a room  every  five  minutes  and  recording  the  names 
of  children  playing  together  at  that  time  was  followed  with 
two  variations.  Observations  were  made  every  two  minutes 
without  leaving  the  place  of  play,  and  they  included  nota- 
tions of  each  child  rather  than  only  those  engaged  in  group 
activity. 

Data  concerning  both  social  relationships  and  duration 
of  activities  were  desired.  In  order  to  make  commensurate 
observations  on  the  two  types  of  behavior,  the  recordings 
for  each  were  taken  on  alternate  days.  The  time  of  observe 
tions  was  also  alternated  from  two  successive  daily  ones 
during  the  first  free-play  period  followed  by  two  days  of 
taking  them  during  the  second  free-play  period.  In  this 
way  records  were  scattered  sufficiently  to  sample  behavior 
throughout  all  periods  of  undirected  activity.  In  order 
that  only  spontaneous  responses  would  be  recorded,  there 
were  no  observations  taken  during  the  routine  periods  of 
toileting,  lunch,  or  rest.  Nor  were  any  made  when  an 
activity  was  directed  by  a teacher  such  as  a music  or 
story-telling  period.  In  a few  instances  when  a child  re- 
quested a song  or  story  of  a teacher  it  was  included  as  an 
undirected  activity. 

3 

Robert  C.  Challman,  "Factors  Influencing  Friendships 
Among  Preschool  Children,"  Child  Development  (June,  1932), 
3:146-158. 
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4 

Bott  assumed  that  the  time  a child  continued  in  one 
activity  during  an  undirected  play  period  might  be  used  as 
"an  index  of  his  capacity  to  attend,"4 5  and  Blatz  states6 7 
that  "the  span  of  attention,  or  the  time  that  a child  spends 

7 

at  a single  task,  increases  gradually  with  training." 

With  these  definitions  in  mind  the  attention-span,  defined 
in  this  study  as  interest-span,  which  was  found  on  materials 
or  physical  activity  was  measured  by  the  length  of  time  a 
child  was  occupied  continuously  in  the  same  activity. 

A form  was  prepared  with  the  names  of  the  children 
listed  at  the  left  of  the  sheet.  Blank  spaces  were  arranged 
beside  each  name  with  a space  at  the  top  of  each  column 
where  the  time  was  noted.  At  the  beginning  of  each  observa- 
tional period  the  activity  of  each  child  present  was  re- 
corded in  the  first  space.  Every  two  minutes  another  nota- 
tion was  made.  If  the  child  was  continuing  the  same  activi- 
ty ditto  marks  were  used.  If  the  activity  had  changed  the 
new  one  was  noted.  Since  observations  were  only  taken  once 
every  two  minutes  the  shortest  unit  of  measure  for  the 

4E.  A.  Bott,  and  others.  Observation  and  Training  of 
Fundamental  Habits  in  Young  Children,  Genetic  Psychology 
Monograph,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1.  Worcester,  Mass.:  Clark  Uni- 
versity, 1928. 

5Ibid. , p.  107. 

^William  Emet  Blatz,  Under standing  the  Young  Child. 

New  York:  William  Morrow  and  Company,  1944. 

7Ibid. , p.  108. 
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duration  of  each  activity  had  to  be  taken  to  be  two  minutes. 

The  same  form,  with  identical  procedure  as  to  technique 
and  time  periods  of  recording,  was  used  for  the  observations 
taken  on  the  interest-span  focused  on  children.  Notations 
were  made  by  code  lettering  to  indicate  the  degree  of  social 
participation.  Initials  of  children  denoted  other  numbers 

of  the  group  where  associative  and  cooperative  play  was  re- 

8 

corded.  Challman's  definition  of  a group  was  used.  He 

considered  a group  "to  exist  when  two  or  more  children  were 

in  close  spatial  relationship ....  or  when  they  were  mutually 

9 

engaged  in  the  same  activity. 

Degrees  of  social  participation  were  based  on  the  six 
categories  described  by  Parten  and  Newhall.^ 

Unoccupied  Behavior. — The  child  apparently 
is  not  playing  at  all,  at  least  not  in  the  usual 
sense,  but  occupies  himself  with  watching  anything 
which  happens  to  be  of  momentary  interest.  When 
there  is  nothing  exciting  taking  place  he  plays 
with  his  own  body,  gets  on  and  off  chairs,  just 
stands  around,  follows  the  teacher,  or  sits  in 
one  spot  glancing  around  the  room. 


Solitary  Play.--  The  child  plays  alone  and 
independently  with  toys  that  are  different  from 
those  used  by  the  children  within  speaking 


Q 

Challman,  op.  cit..  p.  149. 

g 

Loc.  cit. 

10MIldred  Parten  and  S.  M.  Newhall,  "Social  Behavior  of 
Preschool  Children,"  pp.  512-513.  Roger  Barker,  Jacob  S. 
Kounin,  and  Herbert  F.  Wright,  editors.  Child  Behavior  and 
Development . New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1943. 
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distance  and  makes  no  effort  to  get  close  to  or 
speak  to  the  other  children.  His  interest  is 
centered  upon  his  own  activity,  and  he  pursues 
it  without  reference  to  what  others  are  doing. 


Onlooker  Behavior.--  The  child  spends  most 
of  his  time  watching  the  others  play.  He  often 
talks  to  the  playing  children,  asks  questions, 
or  gives  suggestions,  but  does  not  enter  into  the 
play  himself.  He  stands  or  sits  within  speaking 
distance  of  the  group  so  that  he  can  see  and  hear 
all  that  is  taking  place.  Thus  he  differs  from 
the  unoccupied  child,  who  notices  anything  that 
happens  to  be  exciting  and  is  not  especially 
interested  in  groups  of  children. 


Parallel  Play.--  The  child  plays  independently, 
but  the  activity  he  chooses  naturally  brings  him 
among  other  children.  He  plays  with  toys  which 
are  like  those  which  the  children  around  him  are 
using,  but  he  plays  with  the  toys  as  he  sees  fit 
and  does  not  try  to  influence  the  activity  of  the 
children  near  him.  Thus  he  plays  beside  rather 
than  with  the  other  children. 


Associative  Play.--  The  child  plays  with 
other  children.  There  are  borrowing  and  lending 
of  play  material;  following  one  another  with  trains 
and  wagons;  mild  attempts  to  control  which  children 
may  or  may  not  play  in  groups.  All  engage  in 
similar  if  not  identical  activity;  there  is  no 
division  of  labor  and  no  organization  of  activity. 
Each  child  acts  as  he  wishes,  does  not  subordinate 
his  interests  to  the  group. 


Cooperative  or  Organized  Supplementary  Play. 
The  child  plays  in  a group  that  is  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  making  some  material  products,  of 
striving  to  attain  some  competitive  goal,  of 
dramatizing  situations  of  adult  or  group  life,  or 
of  playing  formal  games.  There  is  a marked  sense 
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of  belonging  or  not  belonging  to  the  group.  The 
control  of  the  group  situation  is  in  the  hands 
of  one  or  two  members,  who  direct  the  activity 
of  the  others.  The  goal  as  well  as  the  method 
of  attaining  it  necessitates  a division  of  labor, 
the  taking  of  different  roles  by  the  various 
group  members,  and  the  organization  of  activity 
so  that  the  efforts  of  one  child  are  supplemented 
by  those  of  another. ^ 

Because  the  data  were  to  measure  social  relationships, 

no  records  were  made  at  any  time  before  four  children  had 

arrived  or  after  less  than  four  children  remained  in  the 

1 2 

observed  group.  This  procedure  followed  Arrington’s 
practice  of  not  taking  records  unless  at  least  four  children 
were  present. 

Observations  were  made  daily,  with  a few  exceptions, 
during  the  days  school  was  in  session  in  the  month  of 
January,  1946,  and  for  a two  week  period  beginning  February 
25,  1946. 


Subjects 

The  subjects  of  this  study  were  15  children,  2 girls 
and  13  boys,  ranging  in  age  on  January  1,  1946  from  two 
years  seven  months  to  three  years  seven  months  (Table  1) . 
With  the  exception  of  two  children,  their  entrance  into 
nursery  school  in  September  had  been  their  introduction 


Loc.  cit. 

•^Ruth  E.  Arrington,  Interrelation  in  the  Behavior  of 
Young  Children.  Child  Development  Monographs,  No.  8.  New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1932,  p.  4. 
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Table  1.  The  Chronological  Age  on  January  1,  1946  of  the 
Fifteen  Subjects  Observed  in  the  Study. 


Child 

Age 

A 

5 yrs.  7 mos . 

3 yrs . 6 mos . 

*C 

3 yrs.  5 mos. 

D 

3 yrs.  5 mos. 

3 yrs . 4 mos . 

F 

3 yrs . 4 mos . 

3 yrs . 3 mos . 

3 yrs.  2 mos. 

3 yrs.  1 mo. 

3 yrs.  1 mo. 

3 yrs.  1 mo. 

3 yrs.  1 mo. 

3 yrs.  1 mo. 

2 yrs.  11  mos. 

2 yrs.  8 mos. 

vindicates  the  subjects  are  girls. 

to  a school  situation.  One  child  entered  in  December  upon 
the  return  of  his  family  to  the  vicinity  after  a few  months 
absence.  He  had  been  a member  of  the  nursery  group  at  the 
same  school  for  a few  months  the  previous  year.  The  second 
child,  who  was  the  only  subject  under  three  years  at  the 
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end  of  the  observational  period,  entered  the  group  in 
February  and  therefore  was  a subject  only  during  the  two- 
week  period. 

The  nursery  group  was  composed  of  the  youngest  children 
enrolled  in  a private  school  situated  in  a community  ad- 
joining Boston,  Massachusetts.  Although  the  school  included 
an  older  group  of  three-year-old  children,  as  well  as  four- 
year-olds,  five-year-olds,  and  the  eight  grades  of  elementary 
school,  the  group  studied  had  no  association  with  members 
of  the  other  groups.  A separate  yard  and  play  room  allowed 
complete  freedom  of  their  activities  and  program. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Frequencies  of  Social  Participation 
and  Activity  Changes 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  what  rela- 
tionship exists  between  the  interest-span  to  social  contacts 
and  interest-span  to  activities.  There  were  2051  observa- 
tions made  of  social  participation  and  2090  observations  of 
the  continuation  of  activities.  These  totals  may  be  found 
in  Tables  2 and  5.  An  average  of  social  participation  was 
computed  for  each  child  by  dividing  the  total  number  of 
periods  he  was  recorded  to  have  participated  in  associative 
and  cooperative  play  by  the  total  number  of  observations 
taken  on  social  contacts.  In  the  same  way  the  total  number 
of  changes  of  activity  was  divided  by  the  sum  of  observa- 
tions recorded  for  activity  shifts.  Table  4 shows  the 
range  of  these  averages.  The  raw  data  for  this  table  and 
other  data  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  cases  the  product - 

moment  formula  (v  - x Y \was  used.1  To  compute  the 
\ V2xaiy*  ) 

1Arthur  S.  Otis,  Statistical  Method  in  Educational 
Measurement . Yonkers -on-Hudson , New  York:  World  Book  Com- 
pany,  1925,  p.  189. 
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Table  2.  Summary  of  the  Social  Participation  Observations 
of  Fifteen  Preschool  Children,  Aged  2 years 
8 months  to  3 years  7 months. 


Child 

Total 

Humber 

of 

Observa- 
tions 
Taken  on 
Social 
Contacts 

Total 

Humber 

of 

Observa- 
tions 
Taken  on 
Associa- 
tive and 
Coopera- 
tive Play 

Number 

of 

Observa- 
tions 
Taken  or 
Social 
Contacts 
on  Odd 
Days 

Number 

of 

Observa- 
tions 
Taken  on 
Associa- 
tive and 
Coopera- 
tive Play 
on  Odd 
Days 

Number 

of 

Observa- 
tions 
Taken  on 
Social 
Contacts 
on  Even 
Days 

Number 

of 

Observa- 
tions 
Taken  on 
Associa- 
tive and 
Coopera- 
tive Play 
on  Even 
Days 

L 

167 

86 

91 

35 

76 

51 

M 

178 

68 

97 

32 

81 

36 

N 

128 

22 

63 

8 

65 

14 

I 

121 

25 

58 

13 

63 

12 

D 

110 

47 

65 

19 

45 

28 

C 

100 

27 

53 

15 

47 

12 

K 

195 

94 

116 

49 

79 

45 

E 

157 

44 

85 

22 

72 

22 

F 

141 

57 

72 

26 

69 

31 

J . • • • . 

206 

56 

123 

40 

83 

16 

G 

192 

43 

109 

27 

83 

16 

A 

120 

47 

45 

16 

75 

31 

H 

154 

49 

78 

23 

56 

26 

B 

43 

3 

23 

2 

20 

1 

0 

39 

10 

28 

7 

11 

3 

Total 

2031 
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Table 

5.  Summary  of  the 

Activity 

Observations  of  Fifteen 

Preschool  Children,  Aged  2 years  8 months 

to 

1 

3 years  7 mont 

hs . 

Total 

Total 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Observa- 

Changes 

Observa- 

Change  s 

Child 

Qbserva- 

Changes 

tions 

of 

tions 

of 

tions 

of 

Taken  on 

Activity 

Taken  on 

Activity 

Taken  on 

Activity 

Activity 

on  Odd 

Activity 

on  Even 

Activity 

on  Odd 

Days 

on  Even 

Days 

Days 

Days 

L 

171 

78 

91 

46 

80 

32 

M 

164 

75 

90 

46 

74 

29 

N 

158 

77 

89 

48 

69 

29 

I 

136 

77 

71 

40 

65 

37 

D 

82 

39 

38 

20 

44 

19 

C 

67 

28 

40 

19 

27 

9 

K 

188 

104 

102 

49 

86 

55 

£••••• 

183 

100 

96 

51 

87 

49 

F 

151 

77 

80 

43 

71 

34 

J 

215 

104 

110 

59 

105 

45 

Gr  • • • • • 

187 

119 

85 

49 

102 

70 

A 

144 

69 

73 

40 

71 

29 

H 

101 

35 

64 

17 

37 

18 

B 

96 

64 

37 

28 

59 

36 

0 

47 

31 

30 

19 

17 

12 

1 

Total 

2090 
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Table  4.  The  Average  Scores  for  the  Time  Spent  in  Social 

Play  and  Changes  of  Activity  of  Fifteen  Preschool 
Children,  Aged  2 years  8 months  to  3 years 
7 months . 


Child 

Percentage 
of  Time 
Spent  in 
Social  Play 

Percentage 
of  Activity 
Changes 

.515 

.456 

.482 

.553 

.427 

.475 

.404 

.509 

.391 

.479 

.382 

.457 

.365 

.346 

.280 

.546 

.272 

.483 

C 

.270 

.417 

.256 

.659 

G 

.224 

.636 

.207 

.566 

.172 

.487 

.069 

.666 
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standard  error  of  the  pro duct -moment  correlation  coefficient 

"l  r»^  2 

the  following  formula  was  followed,  o - — 1_£ . 

r VlT 

The  percentages  for  social  participation  and  changing 
of  activity  showed  the  correlation  coefficient  of  -.50  +_  .25. 
Referring  to  Greene  and  Jorgensen  this  was  found  to  indicate 
the  evidence  of  some  relationship  which  might  possibly  be 
useful  in  forecasting.  The  presence  of  the  negative  rela- 
tionship was  interpreted  to  mean  that  a child  who  shifted 
his  activities  more  frequently  participated  less  often  in 
social  groups.  The  higher  percentage  of  activities  repre- 
sented more  changes,  or  shorter  interest-span,  and  the 
higher  percentage  of  social  participation  represented  more 
times  in  social  play,  or  longer  interest-span.  This  corre- 
lation coefficient  of  -.50  indicates  that  there  exists  a 
somewhat  marked  negative  relationship  between  those  children 
having  the  longest  interest-span  for  social  participation 
and  the  shortest  interest-span  for  activity. 

Two  individual  cases  illustrate  this  relationship. 

Child  B was  observed  43  times  for  social  contacts  and 
participated  3 times  in  a social  group  with  a resulting 
percentage  of  69.  During  the  96  observations  for  activity 
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Truman  Lee  Kelley,  Interpretation  of  Educational 
Measurements . Yonkers -on-Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book  Com 
pany,  1927,  p.  188. 
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he  changed  64  times  with  a resulting  percentage  of  66.6. 
Child  L took  part  in  social  play  86  times  out  of  the  167 
times  he  was  observed,  thus  having  51.5  per  cent  for  social 
contact.  Because  he  had  only  78  activity  changes  during 
171  observations  he  received  a lower  average  of  45.6  per 
cent  for  his  second  figure. 

Because  of  the  arbitrary  two-minute  minimum  set  by  the 
method  for  obtaining  the  data,  the  length  of  interest-span 
was  not  accurately  measured.  It  was  of  interest  to  note 
that  there  were  decided  Individual  differences.  The  longest 
daily  interest-span  of  each  child  for  both  types  of  observa- 
tion could  not  be  treated  statistically  to  yield  any  further 
data.  The  longest  for  social  contact  ranged  from  2 minutes 
to  24  minutes,  with  averages  from  2 minutes  to  8 minutes. 

For  the  activity  interest-span  the  range  was  from  8 minutes 
to  26  minutes  with  averages  of  6.5  minutes  to  13.11  minutes. 

Further  correlations  would  have  been  valuable  if  mental 
ages  had  been  available  or  the  distribution  by  sex  in  more 
even  distribution. 

Reliability  of  Observers 

In  order  to  check  the  reliability  of  observers,  dupli- 
cate records  were  taken  by  the  writer  and  her  two  student 
assistants.  These  were  made  Independently,  both  observers 
starting  each  set  at  the  same  moment  and  proceeding  through 
the  list  of  children.  At  a sign  that  two  minutes  had 
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passed,  the  procedure  was  repeated,  this  continuing  through 
the  usual  observational  period. 

On  the  first  day  there  were  130  judgments  made  on  the 
activities  in  which  the  children  were  engaged.  These  were 
taken  by  the  writer  and  the  student  who  assisted  her  with 
the  activity  observations.  The  percentage  of  agreement 
between  the  two  observers  was  90  per  cent.  On  the  second 
day  the  writer  and  the  second  student  recorded  114  judg- 
ments on  the  social  contacts  made,  with  an  average  agreement 
of  77.1  per  cent.  The  lower  percentage  was  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  making  judgments  by  the 
two  observers  so  that  although  the  first  children  in  the 
list  were  observed  at  approximately  the  same  moment  the 
last  ones  were  one-half  to  a whole  minute  apart. 

Reliability  of  Observations 

To  determine  the  reliability  of  observations  the 
averages  for  the  odd  and  even  days  of  observation  for  the 
fifteen  children  were  correlated.  The  data  for  these 

averages  can  be  found  in  Tables  2 and  3 (pages  29  and  30) . 

\ 

The  coefficient  of  correlation  for  social  contacts  was 

4 

4-. 75  +■  .11  which  indicates  a marked  relationship  between 
the  two.  For  the  change  in  activities  the  correlation 
coefficient  was  -<-.39  + .22  which  may  be  interpreted  as 
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5 

having  little  use  for  forecasting  purposes.  The  observa- 
tions on  the  first  data,  therefore,  can  be  considered  to 
have  a high  degree  of  reliability  while  those  on  the  second 
type  of  data  are  of  little  statistical  value. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  determine  what  relation- 
ship, if  any,  exists  at  the  three-year  level  between  the 
interest-span  focused  on  children  and  the  interest-span 
focused  on  activity.  Fifteen  subjects  were  observed,  four- 
teen of  which  were  three  years  old  before  the  close  of  the 
observational  period.  Observations  were  taken  daily  at 
two-minute  intervals  during  free  play  periods,  alternating 
between  degree  of  social  participation  and  changing  of 
activity  with  a judgment  recorded  for  each  child  present. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  a wide  variation  in  the 
behavior  of  individual  children.  The  time  spent  in  social 
contacts  fluctuated  from  day  to  day  so  that  a percentage 
of  all  social  contacts  was  computed  for  each  child  which 
was  correlated  with  the  percentage  of  changes  of  activity. 
This  was  computed  to  be  -.50  +_  .25. 

The  following  conclusions  have  been  drawn  on  the  basis 
of  the  activities  of  the  sample  of  fifteen  subjects  included 
in  the  study. 

1.  It  seemed  evident  that  a negative  relationship  exists 
between  the  percentage  of  time  a child  spent  in  social 
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participation  and  the  number  of  times  he  changed  his  activi- 
ty. 

2.  Because  of  the  low  correlation  coefficient  found 
in  determining  the  reliability  of  the  observations  of 
activity  changes,  conclusions  drawn  from  study  are  ques- 
tionable . 

3.  A similar  study  using  other  variables  and  a larger 
number  of  subjects  would  produce  more  significant  results. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Studies 

1.  Simultaneous  observations  of  both  types  of  data 
reported  in  this  study  would  more  clearly  indicate  the 
relationship  between  the  two  expressions  of  interest-span. 
The  same  method  of  observation  is  recommended. 

2.  An  investigation  concerning  the  types  of  personality 
which  predominate  in  social  participation  would  increase 

the  information  concerning  the  expectancy  of  social  play 
in  the  case  of  individual  children. 

3.  The  influence  the  size  of  the  group  exerts  on  the 
type  of  activity  engaged  in  by  individual  group  members 

is  a study  which  might  furnish  worth-while  information  for 
nursery  school  programs. 

4.  An  analysis  of  play  situations  which  would  define 
more  strictly  the  difference  between  parallel,  associative, 
and  cooperative  play  is  an  area  which  would  be  valuable  to 
students  of  preschool  child  behavior. 
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5.  A method  to  measure  whether  the  child's  interest 
in  an  activity  was  self-initiated,  imitative,  or  directed 
might  he  devised  as  a possible  subject  for  research. 

6.  A repetition  of  the  study  using  a four-year-old 
group  would  provide  material  for  some  comparisons  in  the 
differences  of  interest-span  relationships  at  two  age  levels. 
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SAMPLE  OP  RECORD  SHEET 
Activity  Recordings 

Date  Jan.  10  Observer  E.R , 

In  >/  Out  Unoccupied  Parallel  . . 

Solitary  Associa-  Active 

tive 

Observational  Coopera-  Passive 

tive 


Time 

9:31 

9:33 

9:35 

9:37 

9:39 

P 

A 

A 

A 

A 

(Child)  L 

Watching 

Cart 

Engine 

it 

it 

A 

A 

" 

A 

A 

M 

Engine 

it 

Wandering 

Cart 

it 

A 

P 

A 

A 

A 

N 

Rocking 

Sucking 

Doll 

" 

Doll 

horse 

thumb 

dishes 

- . 

carriage 

A 

A 

A 

A 

P 

I 

Beads 

it 

it 

" 

Beads 

A 

A 

A 

A 

D 

Blocks 

n 

Doll 

Blocks 

Book 

corner 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

C 

Car 

Car 

tt 

Blocks 

ti 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

K 

Doll 

it 

n 

Dishes 

Doll 

( etc . ) 
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SAMPLE  OF  RECORD  SHEET 


Social  Participation  Recordings 


Date  Jan,  9 Observer  E,  R . 
In  Out  


Unoccupied  Parallel  . . 

Solitary  Associa-  Active 

tive 

Observational  Coopera-  Passive 

tive 


- 


Time 

9:20 

9:22 

9:24 

9:26 

9:28 

1 

A 

A 

S 

S 

S 

(Child)  L 

(Mk)1 

(V 

A 

A 

C 

C 

P 

M 

(kl) 

Ckl) 

(K) 

(K) 

s 

S 

S 

S 

s 

N 

0 

0 

0 

P 

P 

I 

P 

A 

A 

P 

p 

D 

(C) 

(C) 

u 

A 

A 

s 

s 

C 

(D) 

(D) 

A 

A 

C 

c 

u 

K 

(lm) 

<lm> 

(M) 

(M) 

(etc.) 

initials  in  parentheses  indicates  children  in  group. 
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Summary  of  Activity  Observations--Child  L. 


Number  of  Observations 

Number  of 
Activities 

Longest  Time 
( in  minutes ) 

4 

8 

4 

8 

3 

12 

11 

4 

6 

6 

3 

14 

9 

4 

2 

22 

6 

10 

4 

16 

2 

26 

5 

4 

6 

10 

• 

1 

10 

10 

8 

2 

4 
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M 

£ 
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Summary  of  Activity  Observations — Child  M. 


Number  of  Observations 

Number  of 
Activities 

Longest  Time 
( in  minutes ) 

8 

6 

6 • 

12 

1 

24 

12 

5 

10 

15 

12 

6 

17 : 

8 

12 

13 

6 

6 

8 

8 

3 

16 

5 

8 

2 

26 

13 

9 

6 

3 

6 

5 

14 

2 

4 
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Summary  of  Activity  Observations--Child  N. 


Number  of  Observations 

Number  of 
Activities 

Longest  Time 
(in  minutes) 

8 

4 

4 

8 

3 

10 

11 

4 

7 

4 

7 

6 

4 

16 

9 

6 

1 

4 

7 

12 

4 

16 

18 

5 

16 

5 

10 

5 

12 

5 
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Summary  of  Activity  Observations--Child  I. 


Number  of  Observations 

Number  of 
Activities 

Longest  Time 
( in  minutes ) 

3 

12 

5 

6 

10 

4 

6 

8 

2 

16 

10 

6 

7 

6 

6 
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9 

4 

7 

8 
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4 

3 

10 
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Summary  of  Activity  Observations--Child  D. 


Number  of  Observations 

Number  of 
Activities 

Longest  Time 
(in  minutes) 

7. 

4 

6 

10 

8 

8 

6 

6 

4 

12 

5 

10 

1 
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2 

16 
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Summary  of  Activity  0bservations--Child  C. 


Number  of  Observations 

Number  of 
Activities 

Longest  Time 
(in  minutes) 

2 

14 

12 

2 

20 

16 

9 

8 

5 

5 

2 

10 

6 

4 

10 

2 

18 

2 
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Summary  of  Activity  Observations--Child  K. 


Number  of  Observations 

Number  of 
Activities 

Longest  Time 
( in  minutes ) 

4 

6 

16 

9 

8 

8 

6 

11 

8 

4 

18 

9 

6 

9 

6 

9 

6 

7 

10 

5 

24 

8 

18 

14 

2 

9 

6 
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Summary  of  Activity  Observations--Child  F. 


Number  of  Observations 

Number  of 
Activities 

Longest  Time 
( in  minutes ) 

8 

4 

6 

12 

4 

12 

12 

2 

18 

10 

7 

6 

13 

6 

10 

14 

6 

14 

13 

13 

2 

10 

4 

14 

12 

6 

10 

12 
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11 
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16 
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11 
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Summary  of  Activity  Observations--Child  J. 


Number  of  Observations 

Number  of 
Activities 

Longest  Time 
( in  minutes ) 

8 

5 

4 

4 

10 

16 

8 

8 

11 

6 

10 

8 

7 

10 

20 

11 

8 

19 

7 

12 

4 

18 

2 

26 
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8 
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Summary  of  Activity  Observations--Child  G. 
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Summary  of  Activity  Observations--Child  A 


Number  of  Observations 

Number  of 
Activities 

Longest  Time 
(in  minutes) 

16 

12 

4 

14 

5 

6 

15 

7 

16 

2 

20 

21 

11 

10 

14 

2 

26 

18 

8 

22 

16 

11 

6 

3 

2 
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14 

9 

10 
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Summary  of  Activity  Qbservations--Child  H. 


Number  of  Observations 

Number  of 
Activities 

Longest  Time 
(in  minutes) 

3 

14 

3 

4 

5 

14 

10 

4 

2 

26 
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8 

4 

12 
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Summary  of  Activity  Observations--Ckild  B. 


Number  of  Observations 

Number  of 
Activities 

Longest  Time 
(in  minutes) 

4 

10 

21 

16 

4 

14 

14 

2 

11 

10 

10 

2 

18 

9 

12 

Summary  of  Activity  Observations — Child  0. 


Number  of  Observations 

Number  of 
Activities 

Longest  Time 
( in  minutes ) 

10 

6 

4 

4 

14 

9 

8 

11 

8 

8 
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Summary  of  Social  Participation  Observations--Child  L 


Number 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

Unoc- 

cupied 

Soli- 

tary 

On- 

looker 

Paral- 

lel 

Asso- 

ciative 

Coop- 

era- 

tive 

Longest 

Contact 

(in 

minutes ) 

12 

0 

8 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

1 

2 

5 

2 

10 

19 

1 

9 

5 

0 

4 

0 

6 

8 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

12 

1 

2 

3 

0 

6 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

4 

15 

1 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

13 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

6 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

24 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

10 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

20 

7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

2 

15 

0 

1 

0 

2 

12 

0 

14 

7 

0 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 
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Summary  of  Social  Participation  Observations--Child  M. 


Number 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

Unoc- 

cupied 

Soli- 

tary 

On- 

looker 

Paral- 

lel 

Asso- 

ciative 

Coop- 

erative 

Longest 

Contact 

(in 

minutes ) 

12 

0 

3 

2 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

5 

5 

0 

10 

19 

0 

15 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

6 • • • • • 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

12 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

21 

2 

10 

3 

2 

4 

0 

6 

13 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

13  • • • • • 

0 

6 

1 

3 

3 

0 

4 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

24 

13 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

0 

20 

7 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

15 

0 

5 

1 

1 

8 

0 

14 

7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

4 
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Summary  of  Social  Participation  Observations--Child  N. 


Number 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

Unoc- 

cupied 

Soli- 

tary 

On- 

looker 

Paral- 

lel 

Asso- 

ciative 

Coop- 

erative 

Longest 

Contact 

(in 

minutes ) 

12 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

7 

1 

0 

4 

0 

6 

11 

1 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 • • • • • 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

16 

1 

6 

0 

1 

8 

0 

6 

10 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

5 

2 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

15 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

5 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

8 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 
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Summary  of  Social  Participation  Observations--Child  I. 


Number 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

Unoc- 

cupied 

Soli- 

tary 

On- 

looker 

Paral- 

lel 

Asso- 

ciative 

Coop- 

erative 

Longest 

Contact 

(in 

minutes ) 

12 

0 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

13 

0 

3 

7 

0 

3 

0 

6 

11 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

8 

15 

5 

3 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

13 

i 

9 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

7 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

6 

0 

2 

5 

0 

6 

9 

1 

0 

4 

2 

2 

0 

2 

7 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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Summary  of  Social  Participation  Observations--Child  D. 


Number 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

Unoc- 

cupied 

Soli- 

tary 

On- 

looker 

Paral- 

lel 

Asso- 

ciative 

Coop- 

erative 

Longest 

Contact 

(in 

minutes) 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

14 

12 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

8 

10 

26 

1 

11 

11 

0 

3 

0 

6 

17 

0 

3 

2 

0 

12 

0 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

2 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

11 

0 

1 

4 

4 

2 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

0 

2 

7 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 
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Summary  of  Social  Participation  Observations--Child  C. 


Number 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

Unoc- 

cupied 

Soli- 

tary 

On- 

looker 

Paral- 

lel 

Asso- 

ciative 

Coop- 

erative 

Longest 

Contact 

(in 

minutes 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

22 

12 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

26 

7 

4 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

5 

1 

3 

7 

0 

6 

8 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 
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Summary  of  Social  Participation  Observations--Child  K 


Number 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

Unoc- 

cupied 

Soli- 

tary 

On- 

looker 

Paral- 

lel 

Asso- 

ciative 

Coop- 

erative 

Longest 

Contact 

(in 

minutes ) 

12 

0 

6 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2 

1 

5 

0 

4 

8 

26 

0 

13 

5 

0 

5 

3 

6 

12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

17 

1 

5 

4 

0 

6 

1 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

8 

20 

2 

8 

0 

4 

5 

1 

4 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

8 

15 

0 

1 

0 

8 

5 

1 

2 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

0 

12 

13 

1 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

12 

15 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 

0 

20 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2 
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Summary  of  Social  Participation  Observations--Child  E. 


Number 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

Unoc- 

cupied 

Soli- 

tary 

On- 

looker 

Paral- 

lel 

Asso- 

ciative 

Coop- 

erative 

Longest 

Contact 

(in 

minutes ) 

12 

0 

7 

1 

3 

1 

0 

2 

12 

0 

8 

1 

1 

0 

2 

4 

25 

0 

8 

14 

0 

2 

1 

2 

12 

2 

4 

1 

0 

5 

0 

4 

17 

1 

6 

3 

0 

6 

1 

4 

20 

0 

5 

2 

9 

3 

1 

4 

4 

0 

4 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

12 

12 

0 

8 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

11 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

3 

10 

15  • • » • • 

1 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

10 
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0 
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Summary  of  Social  Participation  Observations--Child  F. 


Number 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

Unoc- 

cupied 

Soli- 

tary 

On- 

looker 

Paral- 

lel 

Asso- 

siative 

Coop- 

erative 

Longest 

Contact 

(in 

minutes ) 

12 

0 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

6 

12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

6 

10 

9 

1 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

14 

1 

8 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

13 • • • • • 

0 

10 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

11 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

12 

14 

0 

6 

1 

0 

7 

0 

4 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 
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Summary  of  Social  Participation  Observations--Child  J. 


Number 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

Unoc- 

cupied 

Soli- 

tary 

On- 

looker 

Paral-| 

lei 

Asso- 

ciative 

Coop- 

erative 

Longest 

Contact 

(in 

minutes ) 

12 

0 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

4 

8 

26 

8 

3 

6 

0 

7 

2 

14 

8 

0 

3 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

17 

0 

7 

3 

0 

7 

0 

6 

9 

0 

2 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

9 

1 

1 

7 

3 

16 

15 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

6 

0 

3 

4 

0 

8 

15 

0 

2 

0 

11 

1 

1 

2 

10 

2 

2 

0 

5 

1 

0 

2 

13 

2 

7 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

11 

0 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

6 

15 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

0 

20 

7 

0 

5 

0 

1 
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Summary  of  Social  Participation  Observations--Child  G 


Number 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

Unoc- 

cupied 

Soli- 

tary 

On- 

looker 

Paral- 

lel 

Asso- 

ciative 

Coop- 

erative 

Longest 

Contact 

(in 

minutes ) 

12 

0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

26 

0 

8 

13 

0 

3 

1 

6 

17 

4 

8 

1 

0 

4 

0 

6 

9 

0 

4 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4 

20 

0 

13 

3 

0 

4 

0 

2 

13 

0 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

1 

14 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

13 

1 

7 

2 

1 

2 

0 

4 

14 

0 

1 

0 

5 

7 

1 

8 

12 

0 

1 

7 

2 

2 

0 

2 

10 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

4 

1 

0 

10 

0 
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Summary  of  Social  Participation  Observations--Child  A. 


Number 

Unoc- 

Soli- 

On- 

Paral- 

Asso- 

Coop- 

Longest 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

cupied 

tary 

looker 

lei 

ciative 

erative 

Contact 

(in 

minutes ) 

12 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

12 

24 

3 

11 

4 

0 

i 

5 

4 

7 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

17 

1 

2 

5 

0 

9 

0 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

8 

21 

0 

6 

1 

0 

11 

3 

16 

10 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

8 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 
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Summary  of  Social  Participation  Observations--Child  H. 


Number 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

Unoc- 

cupied 

Soli- 

tary 

On- 

looker 

Paral- 

lel 

Asso- 

ciative 

Coop- 

erative 

Longest 
Contact 
( in 

minutes ) 

19 

3 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

18 

9 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

13 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

2 

6 

15 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

4 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

10 

13 

0 

4 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

11 

0 

2 

0 

1 

5 

3 

10 

15 

0 

5 

5 

5 
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0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 
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Summary  of  Social  Participation  Observations--Child  B. 


Number 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

Unoc- 

cupied 

Soli- 

tary 

On- 

looker 

Paral- 

lel 

Asso- 

ciative 

Coop- 

erative 

Longest 
Contact 
( in 

minutes ) 

15 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

1 

14 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 

10 

0 

5 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

Summary  of 

Social  Participation  Observations- 

-Child  0. 

Number 

Unoc- 

Soli- 

On- 

Paral- 

Asso- 

Coop- 

Longest 

of 

Obser- 

vations 

cupied 

tary 

looker 

lei 

ciative 

erative 

Contact 

(in 

minutes ) 

13 

0 

9 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

11 

0 

6 

0 

2 

1 

2 

4 

15 

2 

5 

2 

0 

6 

0 
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